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Ws take the story-teller’s licence of dealing at our 
pleasure with time and space, and shall lightly 
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THE TURON DIGGINGE, 


pass over a period of two or three years frum the 
date of our last chapter. Within those years, 
changes had been taking place at which we can 
only glance. 
To begin with Hunter's Creek. The energy 
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and promptitude of Mr. Bracy had, to a great 
extent, repaired the losses he had sustained by the 
flood. It was not long before the waters of the 
Creek had returned to their usual channel; and 
even while they were subsiding another establish- 
ment was springing up, under his directions, on the 
hill which had received the fugitive party on that 
disastrous night, and which seemed beyond the 
reach of a similar catastrophe. At the close of 
the summer his family had taken possession of 
this new home, while the valley below was smiling 
with the promise of a rich harvest; and when a 
second sheep-shearing time returned and had 
passed away, Mr. Bracy’s drays of tightly-packed 
wool bore as rich a freight to Melbourne as ever. 

The store at Boomerang was transferred to 
other hands; for Challoner Matson had returned 
from America with some considerable gleanings of 
former prosperity; and had purchased a small 
farm—small for Australia, where many estates are 
as large as a moderately-sized English county— 
which was thereafter the home of his father and 
sister. The farm was some miles nearer than 
Boomerang to Hunter’s Creek; and this was cer- 
tainly convenient to Challoner, who had so many 
consultations to hold with Mr. Bracy—at one 
time about the purchase of stock, at others about 
sheep-feeding, and at others about nothing in par- 
ticular but everything in generai—that a greater 
distance would have been undesirable. In short, 
at the time of which we write, it was understood 
that Challoner had other matters to talk about at 
Hunter’s Creek besides the business of a farm; 
and that Frances Bracy was answerable to Chal- 
loner’s horse for the fatigue of many a hard gallop 
across the country which lay between the two 
farms, 

Meanwhile Hunter’s Creek had lost one inha- 
bitant, and Little Argyle had gained one. Eleanor 
Bracy having long and heavily mourned the tragic 
death of poor Archie—Archie’s brother suddenly 
bethought himself that it behoved him to comfort 
her; and, moreover, that he himself was, more 
than ever, solitary in the world. Sympathy always 
heightens affection, generally purifies it, and some- 
times changes its character. Mr. Irving and 
Eleanor had sorrowed together as brother and 
sister over their common loss, Then it occurred 
to him that Eleanor was no sister of his, nor could 
be. He tried to banish the fancy which came into 
his mind, and mounted his horse to gallop it away. 
Somehow, the horse—without the volition of its 
rider, of course—found its way to Hunter’s Creek : 
there was a good stable there. A few weeks after- 
wards there was a weddinga sober one, but not 
the less likely presage, that, of a happy union. 

By this time, too, an alteration had taken place 
in the position of Frank Layton, who, from being 
stockkeeper at the outstation, had succeeded to 
the overseership of Mr. Bracy’s estate. It was 
no very exalted office; but the change was plea- 
sant to him, as it brought him into more frequent 
and friendly intercourse with his employer and 
his family and friends. It gave him, too, the un- 
shared possession of a comfortable hut near the 
home farm; and Frank was singular enough to 
prefer this to the perpetual companionship even of 
such men as Tom Price and Simeon Barnes. It 
brought him, moreover, into frequent contact with 








Challoner — a the friendship which 
sprang up between them was es ge meficial 
to our young overseer. We like s0 little to 
analyse motives, that we shall not inquire whether 
this friendship would have been less acceptable to 
Frank had not the young American been the 
brother of the young lady who had madeso deep 
an impression on his memory ; but if he built any 
presumptuous expectations on the ground of this 
friendship, Frank was far enough from betraying 
the fact; for he resisted every invitation to visit 
Challoner at his own home, and when the young 
lady was a visitor at Hunter’s Creek, Frank had 
always some urgent duty which called him to a 
distant part of his employer’s run. But enough 
of Hunter’s Creek; let us look after our former 
acquaintances at Sydney. 

Poor Rosa—her sorrows and sufferings and 
temptations over—was sleeping that sleep from 
which there is no awaking till time shall be no 
more. Mr. Elliot continued to trot about as actively 
and eccentrically as ever. And great reason as 
he had to be angry with his protegé, Effingham, 
he had not inflexibly discarded him, Was not 
the foolish and thoughtless young man the son of 
——P Well, no matter; there are chords in the 
human heart which never cease to vibrate, long as 
the heart continues to beat—tender recollections 
which can never be obliterated. Effingham hum- 
bled himself, was admonished and forgiven, and, 
for a time, he avoided the companionship of his 
former leader ; but for a time only. 

Apart from these domestic and personal annals, 
events had taken place, and were yet in the early 
days of progress, in connexion with the country 
itself in which our scenes are laid—discoveries, 
the consequences of which, immediate or remote, 
it was impossible to foresee, Our readers must 
submit to one of these results, in being separated 
for the space of a short from the actors in our 
scenes, while we record a few facts in a history 
which is said to be composed mainly of “ golden 
legends, which are fast becoming traditions.” 

“Tt seems certain,” says a writer whom we 
quote, “ that the existence of coup in the interior 
of Australia was known years ago to certain per- 
sons; and to one of the first discoverers the secret 
brought no blessing. A convict was flogged for 
attempting to sell a piece of what he called native 
gold, in which the authorities saw nothing but 
fraud and a battered guinea. The man was after- 
wards hanged, and the great secret had trembled 
on the verge of discovery in vain. In after years, 
mysterious persons are described as having ap- 
peared in Sydney with quantities of a heavy metal 
that was bought secretly by a Jew; and an inex- 
plicable recovery of the agent of the transactions 
from a state of bankruptcy to a flourishing busi- 
ness is still remembered, and now ascribed to 
dealings in gold. Others are recollected who, 
when drunk, would talk wildly of gold, and where 
it was to be got—far in the interior. It was all 
put down to the madness or imbecility of intoxica- 
tion—laughed at, and forgotten; now these say- | 
ings are recollected with a conviction that there | 
was, perhaps, something true in them. But the 
‘old hands’ died off, and, from whatever causes, 
gold remained still undiscovered. It was not till 
a comparatively late period, when these vague | 
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rumours of the existence of the metal in the coun- 
try had almost passed into oblivion, that geolo- 
gists, supported by scientific induction, stated the 
probability of the mountains of Australia being 
auriferous. Sir R. Murchison pointed out the 
similarity of the formation of the Blue Mountain 
chain of Australia to that of the Ural, in 1844. It 
was considered a mere speculation, and, as to any 
practical effect, might as well have been written 
of the mountains in the moon. Count Streletzki 
had long before gone a step further, and in 1835 
actually found specimens of gold-bearing quartz ; 
he suggested to the local government the policy 
of instituting a systematic examination of the 
country, but, so far from finding the idea en- 
couraged, Sir G, Gipps (the governor of New South 
Wales) begged him to keep the discovery secret, 
from apprehensions of the consequences among the 
convict population. Again the secret had strug- 
gled upward to the light, and this time the offered 
gift was purposely rejected. 

“ Another similar discovery is said to have been 
made by the Rev. W. B. Clarke, in 1844, and in 
the same manner was made a state secret, the 
feeling in official quarters, down to the last 
moment, being that the shining mischief was some- 
thing ‘ better hid.’ 

“Tn 1848, a Mr. Smith waited on the colonial 
secretary, produced a lump of gold imbedded in 
quartz, which he said he had found, and offered, 
on receipt of 800/., to discover the locality, On 
reference to the governor, a verbal answer was 
returned that, if Mr. Smith chose to trust to the 
liberality of the government, he might rely on 
being rewarded in proportion to the value of the 
alleged discovery. The government suspected 
that the lump of gold came from California, ‘and 
were afraid of agitating the public mind by order- 
ing geological investigations.’ Nothing more was 
theneeforward heard of Mr. Smith. 

“On the 3rd of April, 1851, Mr. Edward Har- 
greaves addressed a letter to the colonial secretary, 
after several interviews, in which he said that, if 
the government would award him 5002. as a com- 
pensation, he would point out localities where gold 
was to be found, and leave it to the generosity of 
the government to make him an additional award 
commensurate with the benefit likely to accrue to 

he government. It seems that, while in Califor- 
nia, Mr, Hargreaves was struck with the similarity 
between the richest diggings of that country and 
adistrict in the Bathurst country which he had 
travelled over fifteen years previously ; and on his 
return to Sydney made an exploring expedition of 
two months, which realized his expectations. 

“The same answer was returned to Mr. Har- 
gteaves as to Mr. Smith. He was satisfied, and 
on the 30th of April wrote, naming Lewes Ponds 
and Summerhill Creeks and Macquarie River, in 
the districts of Bathurst and Wellington, as those 
where gold would be found. 

“The great merit of Mr. Hargreaves consisted, 
first, in doing perfectly what science and accideut 
had several times been on the point of accomplish- 
ing, and then boldly publishing the fact to the 
people of the colony; for, departing altogether 
from the previous policy of making the existence 
of gold in the soil a mystery, he called a public 
meeting at Bathurst, and made both fact and pro- 


a 





cess public, thus s puting it out of the power of the 
government to affect the result, or to do anything 
indeed but follow the movement, and receive the 
enormous increase of revenue it has had poured 
into its coffers. Then began the prodigious 
movement which ‘ precipitated the colony into a 
nation.’ ” 

Having thus cleared our ground, and given our 
readers and ourselves a short breathing-space, we 
resume our more personal narrative, 


CHAPTER XXXV, 

ON THE ROAD TO THE DIGGINGS,—-AN UNBIDDEN GUEST. 
Sypyey was fast losing its balance; at any rate, 
the inhabitants of Sydney were losing their mental 
equilibrium, and no rank in society was exempt 
from the prevailing mania. The leading topic of 
conversation in every circle was gold—gold. 
Strange terms had come into daily use, and old 
ones were turned and twisted from their familiar 
and household signification. You heard of nuggets 
and scales and dust, of cradles and rockers, in 
every street; and you knew what was meant. 
Advertisements of tents (warranted waterproof) 
and tent equipage—of carts and pumps, and 
buckets and water-lifters—of waterproof boots, 
and digger’s costume (as if a charm was inter- 
woven into a woollen shirt of peculiar texture and 
colour)—of camp ovens and portable kitchen 
ranges—crowded the columns of newspapers; and 
you would have known, if you had not been told, 
that these advertisements had some mysterious 
connection with a tract of country which, not 
many months before, had harboured only here and 
there a solitary shepherd. 

The population of the city was daily and rapidly 
shifting. Mechanics broke their engagements 
and left their work, clerks their desks, and shop- 
men their counters; storekeepers, in many in- 
stances, disposed of their business, or closed their 
stores ; and loungers cast aside, for a season, their 
habitual idleness, and, disappearing from the scene, 
were to be found, if sought, on the road into the 
interior. The road itself was lively with pas- 
sengers. On and on they plodded, some singly 
and on foot, little encumbered with baggage; 
some in parties of three or four, because “ union is 
strength,” bvt still on foot; and others in com- 
pany with equipages of many varieties of strength 
and suitability; on and on to the same scene of 
labour and excitement. 

But the current was nof all tending inward. 
Footsore, dejected, and haggard, a smaller and 
disunited band of pilgrims were seen retracing 
their steps along that road, Their visions of 
rapidly-aeccumulated wealth had faded away. 
Some had shrunk from the unforeseen and ex- 
cessive toil, had contented themselves with look- 
ing at the herculean task, and, without turning a 
foot of earth, had speedily disappeared from the 
scene ; others had tried their hands for a few days, 
till physical strength was exhausted, and then 
abandoned the labour, sold their tools, and de- 
parted; others had laboured long with small 
success; all were returning, rueing the day on 
which they had been tempted to relinquish their 
former pursuits, and to rush upon hardships and 
poverty, in their vain search for gold. 

From such as these the fresh adventurers Tes 
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ceived grave admonitions to return, with predic- 
tions of certain misery if the advice were disre- 
garded. In the earlier stages of the journey the 
advice and predictions were met with langhter and 
contempt. But as toils and privations began 
their work upon the strength and spirits, they 
were listened to with more respect; and many, 
when separated but by a short distance from the 
goal of their hopes, turned their faces homewards, 
and added to the number of the disheartened and 
discontented. 

There was enough on the route to disturb the 
imagination and alarm the fears of the adventurers. 
A vast amount of privation and suffering may be 
crowded within a journey of a hundred and fifty 
miles. At the time of which we tell, the weather 
was tempestuous and bitterly cold, roads and 
mountain tracks were hardly passable, provisions 
were at times scarcely attainable, and shelter 
there was often none when most needed. Vehicles 
broken and abandoned, with dead horses and bul- 
locks, gave evidence of the difficulties which 
others had encountered; and, here and there, a 
mound of freshly-turned earth by the wayside 
told of some hapless traveller who had struggled 
and sunk beneath them. 


Rain was descending in torrents, and rattled on 
and through the canvas tilt of a cart, as the poor 
emaciated horse by which it was drawn, urged by 
incessant lashings, struggled upwards through one 
of the exposed passes of the mountain range of 
which we have spoken. Knee-deep in thick, 
tenacious mud, and drenched, in spite of opossum 


cloak, the driver plodded on, venting his dis- 
pleasure on the jaded beast, the weather, and the 


roads. His companion—for he had a human 
companion—dragged along silently, and drew 
closer around him his cloak, under which might 
have been seen the worsted shirt and broad belt of 
the Australian digger. 

At length the horse, planting his feet stub- 
bornly in the miry way, refused any longer to 
obey the lash. 

“Here’s a pretty business,” grumbled the 
driver, after bestowing a volley of savage kicks 
upon the sides of the poor exhausted animal ; 
** what’s to be done now P” 

“Take it easy, Halliday, as you are often tell- 
ing me,” replied the young man, whom our readers 
will recognise as the ex-shepherd and clerk of our 
story—now a clerk no longer, but a gold-digger 
in intention. 

“Where's the use of saying ‘take it easy ?’” 
asked Halliday, in an angry tone. “ What are we 
going todo? If it hadn’t been for you we should 
have been over the ridge by this time.” 

“Nonsense! I told you the poor brute was 
regularly used up, and we ought not to have 
stirred from the encampment to-day at all. But 
here we are; and it won’t do any good to look 
black about it. So lend a hand, and help to get 
the poor thing out of the mud.” As he thus 
spoke, he put his shoulder to the shaft, striving to 
encourage the beast to another effort. “ There’s a 
bit of bush yonder, if we can reach it; and we 
a camp out a little sooner than usual—that’s 


“Camp out! why, we havn’t made five miles 





to-day,” said Halliday—putting his shoulder to 
the other shaft, however. 

“ Can’t help it; we shan’t make fifty rods more, 
anyhow,” said Effingham, who, more at home in 
the bush than his fellow adventurer, had learned 
to look upon these incidents of travel more 
philosophically. And, by dint of strenuous exer- 
tion, the cart was at length drawn into a hollow, 
and the horse, released from the shafts, was 
hobbled. 

An hour or two later, night was setting in with 
no comfortable prospect before the disabled travel- 
lers. A few miles a-head, as they had been given 
to understand, was an extempore tavern, which, 
under the promising title of “‘ The Traveller's Joy,” 
or “ The Digger’s Hotel,” might have offered shelter 
and warmth, if not “ good entertainment for man 
and beast ;” and thither some of their chance 
companions on the route had preceded them. 
But, unless they chose to abandon their cart and 
its luggage, with the unhappy brute which had 
caused their delay, “The Traveller's Joy” might, 
as far as they were then concerned, as well have 
been on the top of Ben Lomond; and as the 
exigency of the case did not demand so consider- 
able a sacrifice, the young men had taken refuge 
under the auams and leaking cover of their 
cart, and were solacing themselves with acold and 
cheerless supper, when a faint sound like a human 
groan startled them from their half-recumbent 
posture. 

They listened, and the sound was repeated, 
accompanied by an audible cry for help; and 
nearly at the same moment, a step was heard 
splashing through the surrounding mud towards 
the cart. The young men both started to their 
feet, and prepared for self-defence, for tales of 
robberies on the road to the diggings were rife 
enough; and the time and spot seemed well 
enough adapted for deeds of treachery and vio- 
lence: but it soon became evident that no danger 
was to be apprehended from the unfortunate being 
who, putting aside, with trembling hands, the 
canvas covering, implored succour and shelter. 

The shivering applicant was a small and ema- 
ciated negro, who, two days before, the adven- 
turers remembered having passed, and had saluted 
with jokes and gibes as he toiled painfully along 
the road under the weight of a bundle of mining 
tools, with which he was intent upon making his 
fortune at the diggings. 

“ Hey, old fellow,” shouted Halliday, when the 
first alarm had subsided, and the dusky visage, 
relieved by its white eye-balls and teeth, was re- 
cognised by the dim light of the lantern, “ what 
do you want here?”’—(we spare our readers 
the epithets which followed each other in quick 
succession)“ what do you mean by intruding in 
this sort of way on the privacy of gentlemen? 
Where did you learn manners I wonder !” 

“For pity’s sake, gentlemen,” implored the 
poor fellow, in tolerably good English, “don’t 
turn me ty to perish with cold and hunger. To 
save my life I could not crawl half a mile further ; 
_ since yesterday, not a bit of food has passed 
my lips.” 

“Tell that to the marines, old chap: come, 
start off directly.” 

Nonsense, Halliday,” interposed Effingham ; 
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‘I wouldn’t turn a dog away such a night as this. 
The poor fellow hasn’t a leg to stand upon. He 
is regularly done up, and is wet to the skin. Here, 
my hearty,” he said to the black, “give us your 
hand, and tumble in.” 

“You don’t mean, surely, that the fellow is to 
put a foot into the cart!” Halliday demanded, 
thrusting himself between his companion and the 
suppliant. 

“Yes, Ido,” said Percy, coolly: “he is one of 
God’s creatures anyhow ; if I have forgotten—but 
what signifies? Come, out of the way, Halliday. 
I say the man shall come in.” 

“Not while I am here,” said Halliday, in a 
towering rage. 

“Then turn out, and see how you like it,” re- 
torted Percy. “You may remember that this is 
my trap, and I don’t mean to be crowed over; 
so just make way ;” and, pushing aside his com- 
rade, he assisted the black in climbing into the 
vehicle. 

For a moment or two Halliday seemed to medi- 
tate further resistance; but thinking better of it, 
perhaps, he contented himself with casting a 
savage glare of discomfiture upon Percy and the 
new arrival. “You shall have your way this 
time,” he said at length, as he wrapped himself 
in his blanket, and stretched himself on the straw 
at the bottom of the store-encumbered cart ; “ but 
if you don’t live to repent this insult——” 

“Pshaw ! threatened men live long, Halliday. 
Youare out of humour now,” Percy replied, good- 
naturedly ; “go to sleep, and pleasant dreams 
to you:” and then turning his attention to the 
shivering guest, who had cowered into a vacant 
corner, he supplied him with food, which the negro 
devoured ravenously, and plied him with yuestions. 
But if the poor vagrant had any story to tell, he 
was in no mood to tell it; and, amidst the beating 
of rain and howling of wind, every inmate of the 
crowded cart was soon wrapped in uneasy slumber. 

The next morning found the adventurers once 


more on the toilsome road. The guest, refreshed 
and strengthened by Effingham’s hospitality, had 
returned on his track to recover his load, which 
he had abandoned in despair; and through the 
remainder of the journey he was no more seen. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE DIGGINGS, 

Hvurran for the Turon! It was reached at last ; 
and our pair of adventurers looked down from the 
height on which they had halted, on the scene of 
excitement and activity. Rain was descending ; 
and the golden watercourse, which, in time of 
drought and heat, exhibited only a succession of 
shallow pools, was now swollen into a dark and 
turbid river. Along its banks, tents and booths, 
wooden huts and bark gunyahs were spread as far 
as the eye could reach ; and beyond the rocks and 
intervening ground, which shut out the further 
course of the stream, wreaths of smoke, hanging 
over the temporary habitations of the miners, 
showed the extent of population which hopes of 
gain had attracted to the distant wilderness. 

_The young men were apparently on better terms 
with each other than when we last parted com- 
pany ; and, joining with a party of new arrivals in 
a hearty cheer, they stimulated their stumbling 





beast to a last effort, and were presently mingled 
with the crowds below. It was near evening; the 
commissioner's gun was fired, and the toils of the 
day were over, except where, here and there, a 
miner, unlucky in his day’s labour, still lingered 
groping in his hole, covered with mud and mois- 
ture, faintly hoping to stumble upon a rich pocket 
before night. But the rapidly increasing dark- 
ness soon put an end to these painful efforts of 
disappointment; and the unsuccessful diggers 
slowly returned to their tents to talk, and pro- 
bably to dream, of “ better luck to-morrow.” 

The moist air was rich with the scent of pro- 
visions steaming from hundreds of fires through- 
out the encampment; and, wearied as Effingham 
was with the exertions he had made to reach the 
spot, he had no sooner refreshed himself than, 
leaving Halliday to guard the cart and its contents, 
he strolled into the canvas town. 

We cannot claim for Percy Effingham any large 
amount of calm and healthy reflectiveness; but a 
less observant spectator even than he could scarcely 
have failed to mark the gravity which seemed 
stamped on almost every countenance he met. 
Good cheer was not wanting, nor, apparently, the 
means of obtaining it. An open bark-roofed shed 
which he passed was occupied as a butcher’s mar- 
ket, and slaughtered beasts by the dozen, fresh 
and fat from the pastures of the surrounding dis- 
trict, were suspended from the eaves, attracting 
numerous customers; another, a general store of 
flour and provisions, gave full employment to its 
proprietor and his aides, and furnished a source of 
profit, more certain probably, and less toilsome 
certainly, than that of burrowing for gold; but, 
with it all, and over all, hung a look of earnest 
sedateness which ill accorded with the precon- 
ceived notions which Effingham had formed of the 
occupation of gold-digging. It was serious work, 
evidently. 

There was a degree of order, moreover, for 
which our novice was not prepared. Jn the earlier 
days of the gold discoveries in Australia—and it is 
of these we now write—there was comparatively 
little gross and flagrant violation of decency among 
the motley population which had been drawn toge- 
ther. In this respect, Ophir and the Turon con- 
trasted advantageously with the lawless and disso- 
lute habits of the Californian diggings. What 
was wanting in legal force sufficiently strong to 
suppress irregularities and protect weakness, was 
made up by moral or politic restraints. Much of 
this was probably due to the wise and stringent 
prohibition of traffic in ardent spirits among the 
diggers; but there might be other causes. At 
any rate, from whatever cause, deeds of violence 
were rare, and resistance to proper authority was 
the exception to the general rule. 

Effingham noticed, however, a degree of reserve 
and suspicion on the countenances of most whom 
he met. As far as he could observe, there was no | 
boasting of gains, nor exhibition of nuggets or; 
gold dust by fortunate finders. A sense of inse- 
curity probably pervaded the entire society. And, ' 
at a later hour on that evening, a running dis- 
charge of fire-arms from one tent after another, 
echoing through the valley, gave significant notice 
of the stern reception provided for evil-minded 
lurkers and marauders, 
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Tired at length with his partial survey and 
solitary reflections, Percy returned to his compa- 
nion. In the meantime, Halliday, equally wearied 
of solitude, as it seemed, had picked up a new 

uaintance—nay, two; for the gentleman whom 
he introduced to Effingham, and with whom he 
was certainly on considerably familiar terms already, 
was accompanied by a youth whom he simply an- 
nounced as “ My son, sir--a clever young sprig, 
sir; though I say it that shouldn't.” 

To Effingham, though by no means fastidious, 
as we have seen, in the choice of his associates, 
this new friend was singularly repulsive. His 
person and dress were dirty ; but this was nothing 
remarkable where mud was the prevailing livery. 
The repulsiveness was in the cast of countenance, 
and in the assurance and bravado of his manner 
and tone. He was tall and strongly built, and his 


costume, barring dirt, was flashy enough ; but, for 
all that, an observant eye would have failed to note 
an atom of respectability on any one single item 
of it, from the sole of the boot upwards. 





EVERYTHING IS OF USE. 


Ir is now a great many years since I had a con- 
versation with a fine old sea captain on the subject 
of the opening up of China and its trade, of which 
there was at that time some prospect ; and in the 
course of the conversation the remark occurred, 
that there were many things in the interior of that 
vast smpire which as yet were unknown to us, but 
which, having by British enterprise been brought 
to this country, would also, by British ingenuity 
and industry, be turned to a most profitable 
account. On the other hand, it was observed 
that the introduction into China of many of our 

. articles of export, with which its inhabitants were 
still unacquainted, would tend greatly to their ad- 
vantage, adding materially to the civilization and 
comfort of that great region of the world, so that 
thus our mutual interests would be stimulated and 
advanced. 

“ Oh, yes,” said the captain, “ we should find a 
use for a thousand things that we might get from 
China. For, do you know,” he added, with great 
spirit, “ everything is of use, and often have I seen 
this’ in the course of a long life.’ And so, with 
the garrulonsness which is ascribed to old age, he 
proceeded with the following little personal nar- 
rative. 

“ When I was a young man, and before I went 
to sea, I lived for some time in London, and 
lodged in a very narrow and confined court in the 
eity. Thither there regularly came, once or twice 
a week, a man of the name of Bryant, with a 
wheelbarrow and a broom, to sweep out the court, 
and eatry off the refuse that from day to day had 
been accumulated in it. He was watched by the 
inhabitants with somewhat of a suspicious and 

| jealous eye, as if he might possibly pick up some- 
thing more than what he professed to remove. 
But he had never been found guilty of any pilfer- 
ing, and his services were more than tolerated for 
the sake of the cleanliness and comfort which they 
promoted, and the trouble to others which they 
saved. In process of time he made his appear- 
ance with a small cart, drawn by a donkey, to 





carry on his work, the circle of his operations 
having been extended and enlarged; and after 
another period, these found a substitute in a wagon 
and horses; and so he gradually came to have a 
large establishment of horses and wagons, and be, 
came the grand scavenger of a considerable district 
of London at a period when the cleansing of the 
streets was not, as it is now, one of the objects of 
metropolitan police, and when the trade in dirt 
was free and open to the exercise of individual 
enterprise and to private competition ! 

“ And what do you think he did,” continued the 
captain, ‘ with the masses of filth which he thus 
collected ? He hired a large area of ground in 
the outskirts of London; he inclosed it with a 
wall, in which there were twelve or fifteen open- 
ings or gates, at each of which, during all hours 
of the day, you might see his wagons entering, 
and depositing their contents in a congeries of 
huge heaps of filth, all around and within the in- 
closure. On these heaps groups of women and 
children, hired for the purpose, were constantly to 
be found, poking and scraping ; and the work they 
performed was reduced to as perfect a system as 
obtains in any well-organized manufactory of ma- 
terials of a more seemly kind. They were trained 
to separate every article of the same class or de- 
scription, and to lay all these in a corner by them- 
selves. Here is a piece of black iron—that goes 
there. Here isa bit of white iron, or tin—that 
goes yonder. Here is a rag of linen, or one of 
cotton cloth=~ these are deposited on the spot 
allotted to each. Here is an old hat—that goes to 
its appointed corner. And so with bits of leather, 
and of rope, with scraps of woollen stuff, with 
bones, the horns and hoofs of oxen and sheep, 
and with each of a great omnium gatherum of 
other things. 

“ Now, having thus collected, analysed, and ar- 
ranged all this quantity of rubbish and refuse, 
Bryant found a use, and a profitable use too, for 
every one of these various articles which had been 
cast out as utterly worthless. He established an 
extensive trade for each of them, having its rami- 
fications throughout all England. It was reck- 
oned a most beneficial thing, when planting the 
potato-seed in the ground, that it should be set 
upon a bit of felt, or a piece of woollen cloth, by 
which it was considered that its growth was 
greatly promoted. Taking advantage of this no- 
tion, he found a market for a certain class of his 
articles. By using some pains with his rags of 
linen cloth, he disposed of these to the paper- 
makers; for his accumulation of broken metal he 
found an outlet with the iron and brass founders ; 
many a good horn spoon was’ fabricated from part 
of the contents of his dépét, and the value of bones 
as a manure was even then beginning to be known 
—an article which now, for the same purpose, is 
in such general use, and is imported into this 
country in very considerable quantities. — 

“ Gradually and laboriously Bryant extended his 
trade, and at last retired with a considerable for- 
tune. Many years subsequent to the time when I 
first saw him with his wheelbarrow in the court 
(so the captain went on), happening to be in Lon- 
don, I made inquiry about him, and found that he 
was then an elderly man, riding about the streets 
in his own carriage! And so,’ added the captain, 
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“you see that everything is of use, and may be 
turned to account. There is nothing scarcely that 
should be reckoned utterly worthless and lost, 
and a thousand things might be turned to some 
good purpose that are every hour thoughtlessly 
thrown away. 

“ And not only so,” he continued, “but there 
are a great many other things of which we never 
think, that by a little care and pains may be picked 
up and turned to a profitable account and a valu- 
able use. For example,” he added, “I recollect 
observing in London a set of men in the great 
thoroughfares, such as Cheapside or Fleet-street, 
who were to be seen poking between the stones of 
the causeway, with a bit of crooked wite or a kind 
of hook, and picking out dexterously all the pieces 
of horse-shoes or nails that had been broken off 
and left in the crevices; these they gathered up, 
and when they had obtained any quantity of them, 
sold them for no mean consideration—iron of this 
kind being reckoned peculiarly valuable from its 
having been welded under the tread of the horse’s 
hoof, and is much in demand for gun-locks and har- 
poons, and other purposes where the hardest iron 
is required.” 

Such are some illustrations of the very plain 
and practical maxim that “ Everything is of use,” 
of which examples might be multiplied without 
number, and the truth of which each of us, on 
every day of our life, may put to the test; imitat- 
ing in this respect him, whe, though the Lord of 
creation, commanded his disciples, after feeding 
the hungry multitudes, to “gather up the frag- 
ments that remain, that nothing be lost.” 





THE PEOPLE’S PALACE. 





[seconD notice. ] 

Lxavine behind us the collection of plants and 
botanical specimens, now but very partially ar- 
ranged, and turning towards the other end of the 
building, we advance through groups of busts and 
statues and colossal fragments, towards the Fine 
Arts Courts. A coloured plan of the lower floor, 
exhibited on a hoarding, shows us that the several 
courts have been arranged with a view to chrono- 
logical order, and that we are in the right direc- 
tion for the first, which is the Egyptian Court. 
The entrance to this court is guarded by recum- 
bent lions, and we proceed through corridors lined 
with massive pillars of every kind of Egyptian 
architecture, crowned with capitals of characteristic 
device, among which the lotus leaf figures promi- 
nently, Sphinxes, memnons, monarchs, deities, or 
idols of various kinds, ranged beneath the cornices, 
rest upright against the walls, or seated or cou- 
chant on slabs, await the final arrangement which 
shall allot them a permanent position. 

On the right-hand side of the court is seen a 
reproduction—little more than one-third of the 
height of the original—of part of the entrance-hall 
of columns of the palace of Karnak, the ruins of 
Which are the most ancient and at the same time 
the most gigantic and most splendid in the world. 
They stand on a portion of the site, and formed a 
part of the ancient city of Thebes, and date from 
at least fifteen handr 
era. The-po 
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represented is not the most colossal part of that 
structure. The largest columns among these pro- 
digious ruins are sixty-six feet in height and of the 
diameter of twelve feet, and they are inclosed be- 
tween rows of columns forty-two feet high, and 
little more than nine feet iti diameter. It is these 
smaller columns, reproduced upon a scale little 
more than one-third of the size of the originals, 
which represent Karnak in the Egyptian Court of 
the Sydenham Palace. Too mtich praise cannot 
be bestowed upon the mater in which this mag- 
nificent assemblage of ponderous pillars has been 
reared and elaborately finished off on every por- 
tion of their surface. Though so small, relatively 
to their originals, they are yet vast enough to 
symbolize strongly the ideas of stréngth and dura- 
bility. The columns as well a8 the walls are 
covered profusely with hieroglyphies, also reduced 
to the same scale and coloured with bright tints of 
red, green, blue, yellow, and black. If the colour- 
ing of these columns be as faithfully reproduced as 
the forms—and we have no ground for questioning 
that it is soit is very certain that the ancient 
Egyptians knew but little of the art of the colourist, 
and were infinitely behind the lowest of civilized 
moderns in that respect. We must Pons the rock 
tombs of Aboosimbel, the columns from the tem- 
ple of Denderah, and fifty other things which the 
visitor will pause to examine for himself, and must 
hasten on to the Greek Court—the next on our 


route. 

In the Greek Court, which has been designed in 
a pure and simple style, we fecl at home, because 
we welcome a number of our old friends, with 
whose forms we have long been familiar in the 
British Museum and elsewhere. They constitute 
an assemblage of the most marvellous productions 
of human genius. Here are the matchless sculp- 
tures from the pediments of the Parthenon; the 
Theseus, the idol of artists and sculptors, old and 
young; the Ceres and Proserpine, with their 
inimitable draperies; the Illysus, and the famous 
head of the horse from the chariot of the goddess 
Nox. Here also is the Niobe group, the Farnese 
Hercules and Flora, the Wrestlers, the Farnese 
Juno, the Dying Gladiator, and a number of other 
unrivalled works copied from the originals in the 
various museums and private galleries of Europe, 
which men in all countries have undertaken pil- 
grimages to see, and which have revived the arts 
of nations. Turning our eyes aloft, we see the 
noble frieze of the Parthenon elevated to an appro- 
priate height; but we are puzzled to account for 
the strange tricks which some whimsical personage 
has been playing with the famous basso relievos. 
It would appear as though carte blanche had been 
given to some travelling showman to do his best 
to improve them, and that he had painted them as 
near as he could guess in the colours of life. The 
result has been the transformation of the works of 
the old Greek Phidiases into the works of Mrs. 
Glass or Mrs. Grundy, moulded in coloured sugar 
to ornament the top of a twelfth-cake. Others of 
the figures, not coloured, are stuck into a bright 
blue back-ground, with a result so utterly and 
instantaneously destructive of the delicate effect of 
this species of sculpture, that the only wonder is 
that the hand which held the brush with the blue 
paint in it did not drop it instinctively after the 
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GROUP OF EXTINCT MONSTERS. 


first touch. This experiment, we should hope, will 
be conclusive as to the propriety of colouring the 
works of the sculptor, whether ancient or modern. 
In the Roman Court we encounter a party of 
bearded foreigners working, palette in hand, upon 
pillars and panels of jasper, porphyry, and mala- 
chite. The intention here is evidently to give the 
idea of Roman palatial luxury at its greatest height. 
The style of architecture is gorgeous and solid, the 
ornamentation of the richest, most elaborate and 
most expensive; but all without heaviness. The 
Roman sculpture differs from that of the Greek, 
much to the advantage of the latter. It is less 
* graceful in design, less truthful in form, less poet- 
ical in conception; but is more practically useful, 
being confined very much to mythology, portraiture, 
and the emblematising of historical events. Among 
the chief sculptures to be found here are the Young 
Hercules, the Apollo Belvidere, the Diana with 
the Fawn, the Tortonia Hercules, together with a 
number of colossal busts, among which is the 
Jupiter Serapis, and a collection of Borghese and 
Vatican vases. There are also some fine bassi- 
relievi, including those from the arch of Titus, 
which represent the leading of the Jews into 
captivity. There are also models of the Roman 
forum, of the Colisseum in its perfect state, and of 
the celebrated temple of Neptune at Pestum. 
From the Roman Court we pass on to the court 
of the Alhambra, which, when finished, will con- 
stitute the extreme northern refreshment-room. 
The Alhambra, as our readers know, was the 
ancient palace of the Moorish kings of Granada, 
and is the most marvellous specimen extant of 
Moorish architecture. The portion here repre- 
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sented will consist of the Court of Lions and the 
Hall of Justice. In the centre of the Court of 
Lions will stand the fountain, supported upon the 
backs of twelve of those royal animals, It is im- 
possible to give an idea by mere description of the 
amount of manual labour bestowed upon the 
getting-up of this fac-simile of Moorish architec- 
ture. We find it crowded with moveable scaffold- 
ing and materials and implements of labour, among 
which are numerous moulds of bitumen for the 
casting in plaster of the intricate patterns which 
cover the surfaces of the walls. The whole erec- 
tion from roof to floor is a real mechanical wonder, 
the ceiling of the hall forming especially a puzzle 
not easily solved. Here and there, on the walls 
and cornices, chequered with minute patterns in 
gold and vivid colour, are Arabic characters and 
mottoes. Many hands are yet employed in the 
completion of this portion of the palace, and, from 
the elaborate nature of the work, the progress 
made is necessarily slow. It is well situated for a 
refreshment-room, standing at the end of the nave, 
out of the way of the stream of visitors, and, being 
free from sculptures and statuary, affords ample 
room for hungry and thirsty guests. 

Before crossing the building to the courts on 
the other side of the nave, we spend a few mo- 
ments in the Assyrian Court, where, under the 
direction of Mr. Fergusson, assisted, it is said, by 
suggestions from Mr. Layard, workmen are en- | 
gaged in the reproduction of the audience-cham- 
ber of an Assyrian monarch, such as it appeared 
in its bold and primitive grandeur three thousand 
five hundred years ago. Already the enormous 
eagle-winged and human-headed bulls stand guard- 
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THB EGXPTIAN COURT, 


ing the entrance; they appear to have been mo- 
delled exactly after the originals, with which many 
of our readers have made themselves familiar in 
the Rritish Museum. The Audience Chamber 
will measure 100 feet in length by fifty in width, 
and around the walls will be displayed the history 
of the First Empire at the period when Senna- 
cherib ruled and Ezekiel prophecied—a history 
written in pictures of stone, which, after being 
buried beneath the dust of thirty centuries, are 
drawn forth in our day to attest the vigour and 
greatness of the world’s youth, and the truth of 


prophecy. In point of artistic merit, the produc- 


tions of the Assyrian chisel stand midway between 
those of Egypt and those of the early Greeks. In 
correctness of form, and in breadth and boldness of 
outline, with which mere size has nothing to do, 
they are many of them infinitely superior to the 
best of the Egyptian sculptures; and here and 
there we see evidences of a lofty intellect striving 
not always in vain—struggling, as it were, in 
spite of its unacquaintance with the true principles 
of art, towards the embodiment of really grand 
and noble ideas. Had the Assyrian empire sur- 
vived a few centuries longer, it might have 
boasted its Praxiteles and its Apelles, and per- 
haps its Socrates too, and an earlier Greece had 
changed the destinies of nations. But in reality 
the Assyrian sculptures, the relievos especially, 
want the impress and the individuality of genius, 
being nearly all of a conventional cast, and all in 
respect of artistic execution too far removed to 
admit even of comparison with the masterpieces of 
the Greek mind. To the biblical and historical 
stadent, however, this restoration of an Assyrian 














court of justice and an Assyrian throne will afford 
subjects of profound and instructive contempla- 
tion. 

But, in the middle of our speculations, “ clang, 
clang !” goes the dinner-bell; and we are recalled 
from the visions of three or four thousand years 
ago to the dinner-hour of to-day. Herr Mahl- 
stock drops his palette, and, wiping his fingers in 
his blouse, begins diving into a wallet in search 
of something which is not a pigment, and, lugging 
forth a raw chop and aloaf, vanishes. Herr Pflas- 
ter, dashing the white dust from his black beard, 
abandons the big bull of Nineveh for John Bull's 
bull, of whom he has exacted tribute in the sha 
of a pound steak, with which he rushes off to the 
fire. :The Messieurs Francois drop their trow- 
els and modelling tools, and unanimously com- 
mence a mysterious process with pots and stewpans, 
which eventuates in the dissemination of a savoury 
odour. Horatius Puffus Tobacchus heads a pha- 
lanx from the Roman Court, and marches direct 
upon the centre of culinary operations. Down 
come the British host thundering in whole batal- 
lions, making the crystal walls reverberate with 
their iron-armed heels, All cluster round the 
huge coke fires, and now follows a display of in- 
ventive genius, by which cookery under difficulties 
is illustrated in a manner perfectly interesting. One 
grills, one fries, one roasts, one boils, one stews ; 
one transfixes his cutlet with the sharpened end of 
a lath, and thrusts it between the bars’; another, 
less nice, lays his chop bodily on the live coals ; 
another dangles his from the grating of the stove ; 
a fourth prefers a comfortable oven in the hot 
ashes beneath; while a fifth, unable to get near, 
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which he suspends his “ experiment in pork” into 
the fire over the heads of his comrades. There is 
a prodigious variety of drinking-vessels, from the 
shining pewter pot to the brown basin, and such a 
Babel ol eatets and drinkers as rarely meet at a 
single banquet. But all is harmony and good 
fee ue, mingled with a little frolic and broken 
sna of song. 
Leaving this industrious and motley hive to the 
enjoyment of their dinner, we pass over into the 
Byzantine Court. The courts on this side of the 
building have not by very much so nearly ap- 
proached towards completion as those above de- 
scribed, and, though already sufficiently striking, 
convey no accurate idea of what they will be in 
a finished state. Byzantine art may be regarded 
as the production of a semi-barbaric people, work- 
ing upon the basis of the Greeks. The Greek sim- 
plicity they did not understand—the Greek outline 
they were incapable of producing ; they overloaded 
the one with an eccentric kind of ornament, and 
substituted for the poetical idealism of the other a 
stiff, pedantic, and literal fidelity, which, wanting 
in the higher elements of art, has yet its historical 
and practical value. With all its defects, however, 
and its utter absence of the truly graceful, Byzan- 
tine architecture is imposing from a certain truth- 
fulness of detail, and its suggestiveness of a kind 
of wild power tamed, as it were, to sacrifice to the 
beautiful. This court is to contain restorations of 
the cloister of St. Mary in the capitol of Cologne, 
anda portion of St. John the Lateran, with its gold 
mosaics. The fountain of Heislerback will stand 
in the centre, and remains of Romanesque art, col- 
lected from various countries, will adorn the walls. 
The Medieval Court will be the repository of a 
series of fac-similes of the most beautiful forms of 
early ecclesiastical architecture, and will consist 
of various compartments illustrative of the French, 
German, Italian, and English schools, all of which 
are characterised by their use of the pointed arch. 
The examples of German gothic are selected from 
the works of Peter Vischer and Adam Krafft, in- 
cluding, besides, the great Nuremberg door and 
the effigies of the archbishop electors of Mayence. 
Among the French examples will be the bas-reliefs 
from the choir of Nétre Dame. Among the sam- 
ples of Italian art will be selections from the works 
of Pisani, and the great altar of the church of Or San 
Michell, the celebrated work of AndreaOrcagna. Be- 
sides these, there will be selections from the architec- 
tural and monumental remains of our own country ; 
and it is confidently expected that altogether the col- 
lection will be the most comprehensive and valuable 
one of the kind ever brought beneath a single roof. 
The Renaissance or Elizabethan Court holds out 
the promise of the greatest novelty to the mass of 
visitors. The facade is a restoration of the Hotel 
Bourgtherould at Rouen, with the notable basso- 
relievos of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, repre- 
senting the meeting of Francis and Henry in 1520, 
Here also are the celebrated Florentine gates, by 
Ghiberti, said by Michael Angelo to be worthy to 
be the gates of Paradise; the famous window of 
the Cortosa, of Pavia, and the elaborate alti-relievi, 
accounted the most marvellous works of the kind 
in existence, sculptured by Bambeya to adorn the 
entrance of the Cortosa; the monument of John 











has extemporised an angler’s rod and line, from | Galeazzo Visconti; and the entire frieze of the 





Hospital of Pistojia. The Nymph of Fontainebleau 
stands over the entrance from the garden; the 
great Caryatides of Jean Gougon, the finest pro- 
ductions of modern art, stand on each side of the 
door-way ; and Germain Pilon’s exquisite group of 
the Graces takes its place in the centre of the court. 
The Elizabethan specimens will consist of such 
examples as the tomb of en by Torregiano, 
that of queen Elizabeth in Westminster Abbey, 
and select specimens of carving in various kinds of 
material. 

In the Italian Court will be found specimens of 
the works of the revived classical period. The 
architectural details are founded on the Cortile of 
the Farnese Palace at Rome. In the centre will 
be seen the Fountain of the Tortoises, with statues 
in bronze, and around the fountain the reclining 
statues of Morning, Noon, Twilight, and Night, 
the great se nae of Michael Angelo for the 
Medici Chapel—the group of the Pieta by Bernini, 
—also the Pieta of Angelo. 

It is in contemplation to add an Indian Court, 
in which, of course, the elaborations and character- 
_ peculiarities of Indian architecture will find a 

ce. 

? While wandering about in this huge wilderness 
of mingled es and workshops, we cannot help 
being struck with the preponderance of Egyptian 
material—enough to give an old-world aspect to 
what we may eall the court end of the edifice. 
There is a * in course of construction, which 
may almost vie in dimensions with the great 
Sphinx of the Desert; and a brick throne is 
already erected in front of the grand entrance, for 
the reception of a couple of Egyptian eolossi, who 
will confront the visitor on his entering from the 
gardens—their motionless forms towering above 
him to the height of some fifty or sixty feet. At 
resent we can hardly conceive what effect. such 
immense masses will have upon the general pic- 
ture: huge as they are-—and such creatures were 
originally designed to have no other covering but 
the sky—they are not out of keeping with the pro- 
portions of the building, or likely to suggest the 
sarcastic allusion to a reel in a bottle, which they 
would surely do if placed under any other roof. 

Of the contents of the building beyond the parts 
already gone over, the stranger at present can form 
but an indefinite idea: A good portion of the 
flooring has yet to be laid down, and the prostrate 
forest of pipes for the reception of the hot water 
remains to pee tie in. In one part of the area 
plants and shrubs are growing, and in others are 
straggling groups of statues, some of colossal pro- 
portions, some under the size of life, waiting to 
take their allotted positions in the building or in 
the adjacent gardens. Besides the courts we have 
visited, there is to be a Sculpture Court, containing 
the works of Thorwalsden, Canova, Gibson, Wyatt, 
M‘Dowell, Lough, Rauch, Tieck, Tenerani, Ben- 
zoni, Rimaldi, Marshall, and numerous other cele- 
brated men. Then we are also to have a Walhalla, 
or Temple of Fame, containing the busts and 
statues of the greatest men of every age and 
country—heroes, statesmen, and warriors, popes, 
philosophers, and savans, arehitects, poets, drama- 
tists, and musicians from all parts of the world 
forming a school for the student of biography and 
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size and colossal. Among them we note the great 


the Great from Berlin, and that of Louis x1v, 
when a child, by Lessing. 

The profusion of statuary, both in the building 
and in the grounds, will form a marked feature of 
the People’s Palace, and we know no more agree- 
able and striking contrast which the combination 
of art and nature can produce. It must be re- 
membered that the palace itself is to be a garden; 
the-whole of the sides of the nave, the transepts, 
and the divisions between the several courts on 
either side will be filled with plants, shrubs, and 
trees from every clime, interspersed with animals, 
statues, fountains, and works of art. As any re- 
quired temperature may be maintained within the 
building through the whole year, the vegetable 
productions of any latitude may be preserved in 
all their native vigour, and exotics which perish 
beneath the rigour of our winter continue to 
flourish from year to year. 

Looking at the People’s Palace in the light of 
an educational institution, we are justified in re- 
garding it as one of no trifling value. It will 
offer, as we have seen, unprecedented facilities for 
the study of the arts in all their industrial applica- 
tions—of geology—of natural history—of botany 
—of mechanics—of manufactures—and of many 
things more which are scarcely of less importance. 
Let all who can do it, avail themselves of its 
lessons and profit by them. 

We have said nothing on the question of opening 
the palace on the Sunday, because we do not happen 
to have any misgivings on the subject. The writer 
has too high an estimate of the common sense of 
the working men of England to suppose that they 
will give their consent to the fatal step which, 
beginning with the desecration of the day of rest, 
would end by leaving them no day of rest either to 
desecrate or consecrate. 





THE CAREER OF LORD LANGDALE. 


Tue subject of this biographical sketch was born 
at Kirkby Lonsdale, on the 18th of June, 1783. 
His father was a medical practitioner of consider- 
able local repute, and was the author of a work 
entitled “‘ Medical Hints for the Use of Clergymen.” 
Like many other men who have risen to great emi- 
nence, Lord Langdale was singularly privileged in 
having an excellent mother. It was to the admir- 
able training which he received from her that he 
owed, in a great measure, that integrity and ho- 
nourable feeling by which his entire career was 
signalized. The virtues of such a mother could 
not be otherwise than deservedly appreciated by 
such a son; and accordingly we find him referring 
to her worth in terms like the following :—“ If all 
the world,” says he, “ were put into one scale, and 
my mother into the other, the world would kick the 

eam.” An incident of these early days, illus- 
trative of the probity and conscientiousness of her 
character, may be appropriately cited, as it was 

never forgotten by the embryo judge. As Henry, 








a shrine for the aspirant for fame. Above three ! 
hundred busts have been already obtained towards | 
this collection, besides a number of statues, life- | 


statue of Rubens from Antwerp, that of Coligny | 
from Brest, Rauch’s equestrian statue of Frederick | 





along with his brother John, when children, were 
returning one evening from a visit to their grand- 
mother, they found in the road a large log of wood, 
which they dragged home with considerable diffi- 
culty, thinking it would make an excellent play- 
thing. “Where did you get it?” asked their” 
mother, as they triumphantly showed her their 
prize. ‘“ We found it in the road,” was the reply. 
“Then it is not yours,”. she said; “so you must 
take it back again, and replace it where you found 
no Back again they accordingly had to trudge 
with if. 

The subject of our sketch commenced his educa- 
tion at the free grammar-school of his native town, 
and studied mathematics under Mr. Dawson at 
Sedbergh. Of this period few reminiscences are 
preserved ; it appears, however, that he was ex- 
tremely popular among his companions, and, al- 
though diligent in his studies, he entered with zest 
into all the amusements and sports of the school. 
He was especially an expert and daring swimmer, 
and it is said that while bathing in the river Lune, 
more than one boy was indebted to him for the 
saving of his life. At the age of fourteen he was 
bound apprentice to his father, with the intention 
of following the medical profession, or, as he terms 
it, “entering the shop.”. After remaining at 
home a little more than twelve months, he was sent 
to London to finish his studies by walking the 
hospitals and attending an anatomical school. 
While in the metropolis, he was under the guar- 
dianship of his maternal uncle, Dr. Batty, a physi- 
cian of considerable repute. Conscious of the 
sacrifices which his father was making to give him 
every professional advantage in his power, he re- 
solved to make the most of them by devoting him- 
self zealously to study. The manly spirit in which 
he at this time submitted to personal privations 
rather than put his parents to inconvenience, is 
deserving of mention, as indicative of the inde- 
pendent character of the man, and as affording an 
augury of his subsequent elevation. In one of his 
letters to his father occurs this praiseworthy senti- 
ment: “I think I mentioned to you in my last 
letter that my clothes were almost worn out; but 
never mind that, for they may serve some time 
longer, and I had much rather wear a shabby coat 
than abridge myself of anything which conduces 
to my instruction.” 

The period had now arrived when it became de- 
sirable that he should determine for himself which 
branch of the profession he intended to pursue. 
Several letters passed between him and his parents 
on the subject, which are alike creditable to both 
parties. No attempt was made by his natural 
guides and directors to coerce him into any prede- 
termined path; while, on his side, there was mani- 
fested a beeoming spirit of filial deference and 
submission to the superior wisdom and experience 
of his parents. 

In the summer of 1801 he was sent by the ad- 
vice of his uncle to finish his studies at Edinburgh. 
Here he attended most of the lectures of the differ- 
ent professors, and was elected a member of the 
“ Royal Medical Society,” a debating club which 
met every Friday evening during the winter ses- 
sion, and at which he soon became conspicuous as a 
speaker. It was about this time that he made 
acquaintance with Bacon’s great philosophical 
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treatises, the influence of which upon his mental 
habits soon became very marked. About six 
months after his arrival in Edinburgh, he was 
appointed clinical clerk to Dr. Duncan, by which 
it became his duty to record the histories of all the 
cases as they came into the ward, and to take 
charge of the patients in the absence of the phy- 
sician. Amid all these engrossing and harassing 
occupations, however, the bloom of his home affec- 
tions was not brushed off, for he still contrived to 
keep up a loving correspondence with his parents 
and his brothers and sister. 

His career as a student at Edinburgh was-tran- 
sient, for in the spring of 1802 he was rather 
abruptly recalled home, for the purpose of attend- 
ing to the patients of his father, who was desirous 
of spending a few months in London. Instead 
of returning to the northern capital after the dis- 
charge of this filial duty, it was resolved that he 
should finish his studies at Cambridge, where he 
matriculated on the 22nd of June, 1802. Shortly 
after this, he was offered his father’s practice at 
Kirkby Lonsdale ; but although this would have 
given him a certain competence, he declined it, 
being determined to qualify himself for a wider 
sphere. With the ambitious yearnings so common 
to superior young men of his age, he felt that Lon- 
don was alone the place for genius, talent, and 
skill to thrive in; and, accordingly, he incautiously 
prosecuted his studies to this end with such extra- 
ordinary zeal and ardour as to bring on, by the 
close of his first term, a dangerous illness, during 
which his life was despaired of. 

Just at this critical juncture of Mr. Bicker- 
steth’s life, his relative Dr. Batty was requested 
by the earl of Oxford to recommend him a physi- 
cian to accompany his family during their travels 
in Italy. Dr. Batty at once mentioned his nephew, 
and at the same time earnestly pressed upon him 
the acceptance of the appointment. Mr. Bickersteth 
yieided to the arguments by which the offer was 
fortified; and accordingly during the next two years, 
which, being just after the elevation of Napoleon 
to the consulate, was a period of great continental 
excitement and no little peril, he spent most of 
his time abroad. Two anecdotes having reference 
to this period are related by his biographer, which, 
as they serve to illustrate his character, are worthy 
of repetition. The first is an incident that oc- 
curred at a little fishing town not far from Genoa, 
where he was compelled to seek refuge from stormy 
weather, and shows that the young physician was 
by no means deficient in courage and presence of 
mind, After supper he and a companion took a 
stroll on the beach, leaving their luggage and 
loaded pistols in their sleeping-room. On re- 
turning to the inn, Mr. Bickersteth discovered 
that his pistols had been moved, and on examina- 
tion found that the bullets had been withdrawn. 
He made no allusion to the circumstance, but carried 
the pistols down into the public coffee-room, and in 
the presence of the landlord, waiters, and all there 
assembled, reloaded them, and went straightway to 
bed. This cool self-possession probably saved his 
property, if not his life. The other incident hap- 
pened at Dresden, and afforded an indication at this 
early awe of the forensic abilities by which he 
was afterwards to be so highly distinguished. The 
circumstances were these. Lord Oxford’s Italian 





courier had been dismissed for insolence, and, pre- 
suming on the laws of Saxony, which are extremely 
favourable to servants, preferred a suit before the 
court of Dresden to obtain a tape extra wages 
from his master. Lord Oxford was strongly ad- 
vised to compromise the matter, but he was deter. 
mined not to yield to an unjust claim; and Mr. 
Bickersteth appeared as a witness on his side. The 
clearness of his evidence, and the convincing argu- 
ments he employed, so impressed the German 
judges with the absurdity of the man’s claim that 
he was nonsuited. 

Mr. Bickersteth returned to England with the 
family in September, 1804, and remained at the 
earl’s seat at Eywood until the following spring. 
During these months lord Oxford passed through 
an alarming illness, and owed his restoration in- 
strumentally to the skill of the young physician. 
Quitting this hospitable roof, he returned to the 
university, intending still to take his medical 
degree; but feeling an increasing repugnance to 
the medical profession, he resolved to devote him- 
self for the present to general studies, and secure, 
if possible, a fellowship. This goal, after two years 
of unflagging diligence, he reached, having dis- 
tanced all his rivals, and attained to the honour. 
able position of senior wrangler and first Smith’s 
prizeman. Among his competitors in this race for 
distinction were the present bishop of London and 
professor Sedgwick. About this time, as we 
gather from his correspondence, thoughts of en- 
tering the army seem to have seriously occupied 
his mind; but the dissatisfaction expressed by his 
parents at this step, and the difficulty he experi- 
enced in obtaining an ensigncy, led to the relin- 
quishment of the idea. 

Laden with university honours, the “ desper- 
ately hard student,” as professor Sedgwick desig- 
nated him, revisited Kirkby Lonsdale, and while 
here, reposing in the bosom of his family, the 
resolution seems to have been finally taken to 
devote himself to the legu: profession. Accord- 
ingly, in April, 1808, when he had reached his 
twenty-fifth year, he entered himself as student 
of the inner temple; and after pursuing his pre- | 
paratory studies for three years and a half, he was | 
called to the bar. This, however, was only the || 
starting-point, not the goal. A painful course of 
hard striving, self-denial, and discouragement had 
to be passed before he was enabled to grasp the || 
glittering prize that falls to the lot of so few. For | 
three or four years he was very much straitened in 
his circumstances; he had few among his con- 
nexions able to help him forward, while the ad- 
vanced views he was known to entertain on the 
subject of law reform were exceedingly unpopular 
with the solicitors, upon whom the struggling 
young barrister is always very much dependent. 
Though his father continued to supply him with 
money, the stern pressure of immediate wants 
compelled him to sell his books. He speaks of 
having spent nearly 2007. for three or four shelves | 
full of law works, and of still being in need of | 
many other costly volumes; for, he remarks, “a 
lawyer's library is like a tradesman’s stock in trade, 
without which his business cannot be carried on.” | 
He cheered and sustained himself, however, under | 
the bitter discouragements arising from want of | 
practice, by the recollection that such illustrious | 
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men as lord Camden and sir S. Romilly had trod 
the same thorny path before him; they had 
wrestled and conquered, and why should not he P 
Happily, when the adverse tide turned in his 
favour, he was able to more than repay all the 
generous assistance which had been so uncom- 





plainingly afforded to him. It is a fact pleasing 
to record, that sir Francis Burdett, sympathizing 
with the rising barrister, with the utmost delicacy 
ministered to his necessities at this trying period. 

The “ tide that leads to fortune” did at last 
turn slowly, but surely, and Mr. Bickersteth was 
just the man to take advantage of every inflowing 
wave. In 1814, his prospects began to brighten ; 
and in the following year, he says, “ Business per- 
haps advances, and certainly does not go back.” 
About this time he was elected to a senior fellowship 
of his college, from which office he derived an in- 
come of sixty pounds a year. In connexion with 
_ this source of emolument there occurred an incident 
that served to bring out into strong relief Mr. 
Bickersteth’s character. Owing to the accumula- 
tion of the funds out of which this stipend was 

id,a fresh distribution was made among the 
ellows, and the four seniors were to receive 220/. 
a year each. This division not being considered 
equitable by the junior fellows, their share was 
reduced to 140/., which continued to be paid until 
the year 1830. Complaints still arising from the 
juniors, Mr. Bickersteth determined to see the 
foundation deed for himself, and ascertain the 
nature and extent of their rights. After many 
refusals, he obtained a sight of the founder’s will, 
on reading which, he discovered that they had been 
receiving for years monies to which they were not 
entitled. He at once brought the subject before a 
general meeting of the fellows, but found them 
indisposed to stir in the matter. He, however, 
could not acquiesce in arrangements which he 
looked upon as dishonourable, and accordingly 
refunded the entire sum which he had wrongfully 
received, with interest, amounting altogether to 
neatly 8007. This spirited conduct soon got wind 
beyond the college walls, and led to the filing of a 
bill in chancery to compel the other fellows to do 
what Mr. Bickersteth had done voluntarily; and 
it is a curious fact that the judge who, seven 
|| years afterwards, heard and decided the case, was 
none other than Mr. Bickersteth himself. 

As the great question of law reform became 
pressed upon the attention of the government, the 
opinions he was known to entertain led to his 
being repeatedly examined before a parliamentary 
committee, which was appointed for the purpose of 
discovering some method of doing away with ex- 
|| isting abuses. 
| _ But it is impossible in this brief sketch to trace 








| all the circumstances that led to his rapid and 
| remarkable promotion—a promotion never sought 
| or intrigued for, but forced upon him by those who 


| could fully appreciate his eminent abilities. On 
|| the elevation of sir John Copley to the woolsack 
| by the title of lord Lyndhurst, Mr. Bickersteth 
was chosen king’s counsel, after which his business 
increased so much that he was obliged to relin- 
quish much of his former practice. Several tempt- 
ing offers were from time to time made to him, 
which would have intoxicated many ordinary as- 
pirants for office, but which he firmly and cour- 











teously declined. Among these were, the post of 
deputy-speaker in the house of lords, and that of 
solicitor-general. He likewise refused several 
pressing invitations to stand as candidate for the 
parliamentary representation of some of the largest 
metropolitan constituencies. 

Ear y in the year 1836, after a prolonged cor- 
respondence with the ministers of the day, Mr. 
Bickersteth was constituted master of the rolls, 
with a peerage and the title of lord Langdale. 
This appointment seems to have given universal 
satisfaction to the bar and the public, so high was 
the estimation in which the newly-created peer 
was held ; and the industry and untiring attention 
which he brought to bear upon the duties of his 
public office served but to confirm and deepen this 
good impression. His rigid conscientiousness, 
which we have already had occasion to refer to, 
would not now allow him to undertake more busi- 
ness than he could properly execute. He had 
sacrificed to this principle much of his chancery 
and exchequer practice, thereby diminishing his 
income af least 20007. a year, besides giving of- 
fence to some of his best clients. A single instance 
may be given of the temptations often placed in 
his way, and which few men would have had the 
moral resolution to resist. “ Both as a junior and 
a leader he had been engaged in the celebrated 
case of ‘Small and Attwood,’ an exchequer cause, 
and had carried his clients safely through hair- 
breadth scapes and difficulties. A new point had 
arisen after Mr. Bickersteth had retired from the 
exchequer practice. The solicitors, nevertheless, 
brought their papers to his chambers, but they 
were refused; they would not take a denial, how- 
ever, and desired the clerk to request his master 
to mark his own fee upon the brief, it being of 
vital importance to secure his services; the clerk 
still declined to take the papers. ‘ Tell Mr. Bick- 
ersteth,’ said they, ‘he shall have the same fee 
as the other side has given to sir Edward Sugden 
—3000 guineas!’ The clerk was tempted to take 
in the papers, and lay them before his master, with 
a statement of the case; but Mr. Bickersteth was 
not to be bribed by 3000 guineas to act contrary 
to his conscience. The papers were returned with 
thanks for the intended liberality, and the clerk 
again enjoined never to take in papers, whatever 
might be the amount marked upon the brief, 
which would take him out of the rolls court.” 

His conduct towards Mr. Le Dieu, his confi- 
dential clerk, whom he had received into his ser- 
vice when quite an ignorant boy, and who remained 
with him to the end of his career, was marked by 
an almost parental kindness throughout. On his 
intimating to his employer that he thought of 
marrying, he commended him, but added, “ I shall 
not be satisfied until I see your intended wife; 
will you introduce her to me?” “ Never shall I 
forget the interview that followed,” says the grate- 
ful clerk ; “had my intended wife been a duchess, 
he could not have received her with more polite- 
ness ; his kind demeanour made her feel instantly 
at perfect ease. After explaining to her my pre- 
sent income and probable expectations, and point- 
ing out to her the necessity of economy with my 
limited means, he said, ‘I will do all I can in 
assisting to make you happy, for I do not look 
upon Mr. Le Dieu as my clerk merely—I consider 
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him my friend ;’ and after she had taken her leave, 
he called me, and said, ‘Your choice does you 
credit ; give this, with my kind regards, to the 
young lady ;’ putting into my hands a £50 note.” 

On the death of lord Cottenham, in 1850, the 
great seal was pressed upon lord Langdale’s ac- 
ceptance by the premier of the time, lord John 
Russell. The dignity of lord high chancellor would 
have been an appropriate consummation of so illus- 
trious a career as he had hitherto run; but the 
allurements of office were resisted. A curious 
memorandum was found after his death among 
his papers, in which, in parallel columns, he had 
marshalled the pros and cons of the case, and from 
which we gather that his motives for declining the 
honour arose out of considerations for the efficiency 
of the public service, together with a consciousness 
of declining health. From the latter cause he was 
compelled, in March, 1851, to resign the master- 
ship of the rolls ; and within a month after taking 
this step, he was stricken by paralysis, which so 
utterly prostrated him, that in about a week from 
this fatal seizure he was no more. 

We cannot conclude this meagre outline of 
lord Langdale’s public life without glancing for a 
momentat hisprivate character and domestic habits. 
Few human beings more thoroughly enjoyed the 
sweet pleasures of home than did lord Langdale. 
It was ever to him a haven of tranquillity and re- 
pose from the harassing cares of office. One of 
the few relaxations he allowed himself was that of 
riding with lady Langdale, accompanied by their 
daughter, when old enough to be added to the 
party, and of whom he was accustomed to take 
exclusive charge in these little excursions. In- 
doors she likewise engrossed much of his atten- 
tion, either by play, recitation, or the direction of 
her studies. 

After his family and his books, his garden was 
a great source of pleasure and recreation to him. 
He had been an excellent botanist from youth, and 
his delight in this science never waned. His love 
of neatness and order was strikingly exemplified 
in his gardening operations. His garden at Roe- 
hampton was entirely planned by himself, all the 
flower-beds consisting of true mathematical figures. 
He used to carry acorns or bits of sugar in his 
pocket to give toa young foal he kept in a meadow 
adjoining the garden ; and this animal soon knew 
his step, and would gallop to meet him on his 
approach. His kindness int consideration towards 
his domestics was proverbial. Once when his ser- 
vant Edward was taken ill, he had the knocker 
tied up and the bell muffled; and also put off a 
formal dinner party, lest the noise and bustle 
might be too much for him. He even attended 
the bedside of the patient, and himself administered 
the medicine, because he had refused to take it 
from any other hand; and although the man pre- 
sumed upon his master’s kindness and lost his 
situation, yet lord Langdale gave one hundred 
guineas to set him up in business. 

In illustration of his conscientiousness, amount- 
ing almost to scrupulosity, many anecdotes might 
be related. We have only space for the following 
two, In his chambers in Fig-tree Court, Temple, 
there was a little room, a favourite one in summer, 
but in which he could never sit in the winter, 
from the incorrigible smoky habits of its chimney. 





On being made king’s counsel, it became necessary 
for him to remove and let the chambers; but he 
was greatly concerned lest the laundry-woman 
should not tell every person who applied for them 
that the chimney smoked ; so he wrote in large 
letters on a sheet of paper, and placed it over the 
mantel-piece in the room, “ The chimney of this 
fire-place smokes incurably, and every experiment 
has been tried to remedy the evil, and no expense 
spared.” The other anecdote is thus told’ by his 
biographer. “ He had purchased a blood-mare for 
eighty guineas, which he found was given to shy, 
and she one day threw him and injured him con- 
siderably ; he was, consequently, persuaded to sell 
her ; and though two or three of his friends offered 
to buy her at the price he gave, he refused, but 
sent her to the horse-mart, with a certificate, which 
he made the auctioneer read when the lot was put 
up, stating that the mare was very much addicted 
to shying, and had thrown its owner and very 
much injured him. One of the friends to whom 
he had refused to sell it, nevertheless bought her 
at the sale for 257. and had her for several years.” 

Lord Langdale was the brother of the late Ed- 
ward Bickersteth, the excellent rector of Watton, 
whose praise is in all the churches, ‘The printed 
narrative of his lordship’s life does not, however, 
inform us how far he shared the religious opinions of 
the member of his family just named ; and many 
readers will probably think that the latter, in the 
possession of the “ peace that passeth all under. 
standing,” and in the useful and exemplary dis- 
charge of his pastoral duties, had a life more to be 
envied, and an end more to be desired, than those 
of his titled relative ; for, alas! it can sometimes 
be said even of the talented, the amiable, and the 
conscientious, “the least in the kingdom of God 
is greater than he,” 





THE LIFE-TIME OF A BEE. 


FAMILI4k as man has been with the hive-bee from 
the earliest ages, it is somewhat strange that its 
duration of existence should have so long remained 
a vague and unsettled point, or rather, perhaps, 
that the results of recent observation should differ 
so widely from those which the ancients deduced 
from their observations. For example: Virgil 
states that the working bees do not protract their 
existence beyond the seventh year; but in general, 
as it would appear, the length of life allotted by 
the ancients to the working bees extended from 
seven to ten years. On the contrary, in later 
times, writers on bees have regarded it as not 
much exceeding a year. But then the notions 
both of ancients and moderns upon this subject 
have been either purely conjectural, or founded on 
indeterminate premises. Indeed, as Dr, Bevan ob- 
serves, with respect to the ancients, we are not 
sure as to whether their estimate applies to an 
individual bee or to a community of these insects. 
If it applies to the extinction of a bee community, 
they were, perhaps, not far wrong. Dr. Bevan, 
the gentleman whom we have just quoted, and who 
conducted a series of experiments, is of opinion, 
however, that the life of the working bee, so far 
from extending over a period of seven or ten years, 
does not exceed six, or at most seven months ; that 
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adrone’s existence terminates in about four months; 
while the queen bee sees many fromstioes pass 
away, and may enjoy a protracted life of four or 
even five years. A good family of bees, he ob- 
serves, being known to consist of from 12,000 to 
20,000, and a fertile queen to breed that number 
at least every year, which under favourable circum- 
stances is usually thrown off by swarming, it ap- 
peared to me to follow as a matter of course, that 
if swarming were prevented by affording hive-room 
to the bees, the number during the breeding season 
would be often more than doubled, and that if their 
lives were extended even to the shortest period 
hitherto assigned them, they would remain in a 
crowded state till the following spring. But 
repeated experience has clearly shown that the 
population of families which have been accommo- 
dated with room, if examined the following win- 
ter, does not consist of more than 2000 or 3000. 
After receiving a great increase in the ensuing 

ing, they again suffer a similar reduction before 
oneling winter ; and this regular alternation 
of increase and decrease will go on for years, keep- 
ing a family that has been duly supplied with hive- 
room at about the same average amount at each 
respective period of the year. This reduction to 
the smaller number above stated, every successive 


and leaving the business of the family to be con- 
ducted by the young ones, and it affords, I think, 
conclusive evidence that the working bee’s life is 
regularly cut off in less than a year. 

This probability was converted by experiments 
into certainty, and the following réswmé, though 
not minutely precise, is a close approximation to 
the truth :-— 

Miididlct. ste. 
Summer and autumn ditto 


2 
Removed by death between February and December . 
Thus bringing the family down tothe February number 3,000 
Great indeed is the annual mortality in a hive of 


bees, but yet sufficient provision for the perpetua- 
tion of the colony is made. 





“The race and realm from age to age remain, 
Time still renewing with her links the chain.” 
The ancients had many fabulous notions about 
They supposed that they were not produced 


| in the ordinary mode, but by an extraordinary 


process. Aristotle and Pliny were both of this 
opinion, and Virgil, who was, we suspect, more of 


|| atheorist than a practical man, inculcates the same 
| ideas, The queen bee he calls a ding, and says that 


they, the bees, do not bring forth young, but with 





little subjects, building for them new palaces and 
| Waxen realms. This is sufficiently fanciful ; but, 








poetry ; but bees, if they have ears at all, must 
have them attuned for anything but the concord 
of sweet sounds ; that is, if the popular prejudice 
of their being delighted with an uproar of horrid 
noises has any foundation. The practice of making 
a noise, by beating iron or sounding instruments, 
while bees are swarming, in order to induce the 
swarm to settle, is of great antiquity. Virgil says, 
when you behold the swarm issuing from the hive, 
watch them attentively, “ and raise tinkling sounds, 
and clash the cymbals of Cybele around.” Cybele 
was worshipped by her priests with the sound of 
the drum, tabor, cymbal, etc., and it is probable 
that the instruments were sounded in order to in- 
duce the mother of the gods, the daughter of 
heaven and earth, by this worship, to arrest the 
flight of the swarm, and give the new colony all 
prosperity. If this view be correct, the discord of 
instruments was meant only in a secondary sense 
for the benefit of the bees, who were to be ruled in 
their movements by the deity thus propitiated. 
But, as is often the case, custom continues when 
the original motive which led to it is passed away 
and forgotten—while a new reason for it becomes 
popular. Thus the noise which was designed to 


| please the ears of Cybele continued to be made, 


after the fall of her deityship, to please the ears of 


winter, can only be produced by the old bees dying | the bees! 


Was this custom—not yet obsolete—introduced 
by the Romans into Britain, or was it practised by 
the ancient Britons before the island became a 
Roman province? That the ancient Britons kept 
bees may be safely inferred, we think, from the 
fact of metheglin prepared from honey being their 
favourite beverage; indeed, Whittaker, in his 
“ History of Manchester,” informs us that the 
hives were made of close basket-work—a manu- 
facture in which the Britons greatly excelled. 

That the hive-bee is a social insect, and neces- 
sarily so, is a point on which we need not insist. 
In a state of nature, the hive-bee is not an in- 
habitant ef dense forests or woods, but gives pre- 
ference to the open country, to hills covered with 
thyme and fragrant shrubs, to meadows and pas- 
ture lands ; the colony tenant the hollow of a tree, 
or the holes of rocks and caverns ; and at the pre- 
sent day, the caves of Salsette and Elephanta are 
as much frequented by bees as were formerly the 
clefts of rocks in Palestine. In Europe generally the 
hive-bee can scarcely be said to exist in a truly 
wild state; for although swarms often escape, and 
occupy cavities in buildings, vacant spaces under 
roofs, and the like, they are still partial to the 
precincts of the garden, and never extend their 
offsets into remote and solitary places among the 
recesses and fissures of rocks. On the other hand, 


| their mouth cull their progeny from leaves and | the hive-bee cannot be called a domesticated 
fragrant herbs, and thus raise up a new king and | animal; it is happily, however, a manageable in- 


sect, and ever has been so, which is a wise ar- 
rangement when we consider the utility of its pro- 


_ in addition, Virgil teaches us a marvellous mode | ductions. 


_ of managing the generation of bees, which, as he 
asserts, will spring spontaneously from the tainted 
gore of a young bullock, half strangled and beaten 

| to death, and then laid upon a bed of aromatic 

_ herbs; and with this receipt, and a history of its 

| discovery, he closes his Georgics ! 

We have heard much of the powers of music, 


| and the hum of bees has figured in the pages of 





It is not generally known that the bee is held in 
a certain degree of veneration by the Moslems. A 
strange superstition, too, was once prevalent in our 
island respecting bees, which is not yet quite ex- 
tinct, namely, that if the master of the family is 
taken seriously ill, or dies, and the bees are riot 
duly informed of the fact, they will be greatly 
offended and desert the hive, 
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A PHYSIOLOGICAL VIEW OF THE DAY 
OF REST. 


Tne ordinary exertions of man run down the cir- 
culation every day of his life; and the first general 
law of nature by which God (who is not only the 
giver, but also the preserver and sustainer of life) 
prevents man from destroying himself, is the alter- 
nating of day with night, that repose may succeed 
action. But although the night apparently equal- 
izes the cireulation well, yet it does not sufficiently 
restore its balance for the attainment of a long 
life. Hence one day in seven, by the bounty of 
Providence, is thrown in as a day of compensation, 
to perfect by its repose the animal system. You 
may easily determine this question as a matter of 
fact by trying it on beasts of burden. Take that 
fine animal the horse, and work him to the full ex- 
tent of his powers every day in the week, or give 
him rest one day in seven, and you will soon per- 
ceive, by the superior vigour with which he per- 
forms his functions on the other six days, that this 
rest is necessary to his well-being. Man, possess- 
ing a@ superior nature, is borne along by the very 
vigour of his mind, so that the injury of continued 
diurnal exertion and excitement on his animal sys- 
tem is not so immediately apparent as it is in the 
brute; but in the long-run he breaks down more 
suddenly ; it abridges the length of his life, and 
that vigour of his old age which (as to mere ani- 
mal power) ought to be the object of his preserva- 
tion. I consider, therefore, that in the bountiful 
— of Providence for the preservation of 
uman life, the sabbatical appointment is not, as it 
has been sometimes theologically viewed, simply 
a precept ay ry of the nature of a political in- 
stitution, but that it is to be numbered amongst 
the natural duties, if the preservation of life be 
admitted to be a duty, and the premature destruc- 
tion of it a suicidal act.. This is said simply as a 
hysician, and without reference at all to the theo- 
ogical question: but if you consider further the 
proper effect of real Christianity, namely, peace of 
mind, confiding trust in God, and good-will to man, 
you will perceive, in this source of renewed vigour 
to the mind, and through the mind to the body, an 
additional spring of life imparted from this higher 
use of the Sabbath as a holy rest. Researches in 
physiology will establish the truth of revelation, and 
consequently show that the Divine commandment 
is not to be considered as an arbitrary enactment, 
but as an appointment necessary to man. ‘This is 
the position in which I would place it, as contradis- 
tinguished from precept and legislation; I would 
point out the sabbatical rest as necessary to man ; 
and that the great enemies of the Sabbath, and 
consequently the enemies of man, are all laborious 
exercises of the body or mind, and dissipation, 
which force the circulation on that day in which it 
should repose ; whilst relaxation from the ordinary 
cares of life, the enjoyment of this repose in the 
bosom of one’s family, with the religious studies 
and duties which the day enjoins, constitute the 
beneficial and appropriate service of the day. The 
student of nature, in becoming the student of 
Christ, will find, in the principles of his doctrine 
and law, and in the practical application of them, 
the only and perfect science which prolongs the 
present and perfects the future life—Dr. Farre. 
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Axnourt two years ago, the Committee of the Religious 
Tract Society, desirous of providing an antidote to the 
issues of the irreligious portion of the periodical press, 
attempted the establishment of the present serial. The 
effort thus made to supply the public with a pure and 
healthy literature, in union with Christian principles, has, 
it is gratefully acknowledged, met with a large measure of 
acceptance. The Committee are accordingly encouraged, 
as an appropriate supplement to “ Taz Leisure Hovr,” 
to provide, what is still generally felt to be an urgent want 
at the present time, namely, a periodical adapted for read- 
ing in the family, during such portions of the Lord’s Day 
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One chief aim of “Taz Sunpay at Home” will be to 
combat the false and injurious notion that religion is rigid 
and gloomy, by bringing before its readers religious litera- 
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fully abstaining from topics at variance with the sacred 
employments of the day, it will study to be attractive while 
it is edifying—interesting while it is spiritual—instructive 
while it is devout. 

Many excellent magazines of a religious character do, 
undoubtedly, at present exist; yet the impression prevails, 
that there is still abundant scope for a journal which shall 
devote itself expressly to the above object. Even in 
Christian households, it is often felt that something is 
wanted, calculated to win and engage the attention of the 
younger members of the family. In other circles, the need 
of such a work is even more seriously apparent. From the 
late religious census, it has been calculated that out of four 
millions of working-men, only about six out of every hun- 
dred attend public worship. This immense mass of popula- 
tion has scarcely any reading beyond what is supplied by 
the Sunday Newspaper, and similar publications. 

The contents of “Tar Sunpay at Home” will be of 
a varied and comprehensive character; embracing choice 
Biography; striking Incidents in Church History; the 
Evidences of Religion, natural and revealed; the progress 
and achievements of Christian Missions; Sacred Philosophy, 
and the Natural History of the Bible; the origin, history, 
and effects of remarkable Religious Books; Pictures of 
Romanism; Papers on Doctrinal and Practical Religion; 
short Expositions and Illustrations of Scripture; Instruc- 
tive Scenes from the Life of Our Saviour ; useful Anecdotes; 
Religious Literature, old and new; Sacred Poetry, etc., 
etc. A distinct department of the work will be specially 
appropriated to the wants of the younger branches of the 
family. In short, its conductors will strive to render the 
work, an aid 
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To MaAsTERS, IN THE INSTRUCTION OF THEIR Do- 
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